On the Future of Germany* 


By Waldemar Gurian 


[INNUMERABLE books, pamphlets, and articles have been pub- 

lished trying to answer the question: What to do with Germany? 
The present remarks have a more modest aim. They attempt to con- 
sider the various possibilities which face a student of German politics 
in our time. Aristotle liked to practice a kind of discussion intended 
hot to present solutions, but to point out the difficulties and the various 
aspects of a problem. I think a similar approach may be helpful for 
those who are bothered by the question: What after Hitler? 


I. 


Before I start weighing possibilities I must emphasize certain funda- 
mental principles not to be overlooked by any student of the peace, 
and therefore of the peace with Germany. As Aristotle has stated, 
the aim of war is peace; and this view has been elaborated and deepened 
by the Christian doctrine of a just war. War ought to aim at realization 
of a just order; accordingly a war having destruction and revenge as 
its aim must be condemned. Saint Thomas emphasized that the just 
war must be conducted in the right spirit. It may happen that a war 
for a legitimate purpose changes into an unjust war, dominated by 
hate and revenge and not by the will to realize and to defend justice. 
It is obvious that a peace dictated by revenge, a peace which would 
try to exterminate the Germans—perhaps by slow starvation, by de- 
priving them of the possibility of earning a living—would be in opposi- 
tion to Christian views which have been restated for our time in the 
various utterances of the Popes since the outbreak of World War I. 


Fortunately, we can observe that proposals dictated by hate are 
very unpopular in the United States. A silly book written by an ob- 
scure amateur demanding the sterilization of all Germans could not 
find a publisher and can be mentioned only as a somewhat ridiculous 
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example of a scurrilous Germanophobia. A plan to destroy German 
industries produced universal indignation, though the details of this 
proposal ascribed to Secretary Morgenthau have not become known. 
The views of Lord Vansittart which are regarded—tightly or wrongly 
does not matter—as implying destructive peace conditions for Germany, 
have met with a rather unfriendly reception. A united front, from 
the New Republic to the American Historical Review, opposed the 
former permanent Undersecretary of the British Foreign Office. Van- 
sittartism has become almost a slogan for an objectionable attitude. 
If views on Germany are not liked, they are now accused of being 
tainted by uncontrolled passion, that is, by Vansittartism. 


An emotional attitude towards Germany is not dominant in this 
country. The overwhelming majority of Americans is inclined to dis- 
tinguish between the criminal Nazis and the German people, who are 
believed not to be fully responsible for the actions of Hitler, or at 
least to be re-educatable. Therefore, we observe in the United States 
a widely-spread understanding of moral principles which are basic for 
a settlement with Germany. It is also realized that the peace con- 
ditions ought to be formulated in such a way that they will be kept 
in the future, when passions and emotions have cooled down. In 
England, too, powerful voices for a reasonable peace with Germany 
have been raised: note only the emphasis of the Economist and of the 
London Times—that we must avoid a peace treaty which will not 
be kept after a few years or which will permit the ultimate rise of a 
pro-German wave resulting from the impression that the peace was 
too harsh and incapable of preventing new political and economic 
crises. 


But does the rejection of a peace of destruction and revenge de- 
termine all the details of the future fate of Germany? It is obvious, 
of course, that an attitude opposing hate and vindictiveness is not only 
negative but has most important positive, practical consequences. The 
disapproval of the belief that the German people was, is, and will be 
bad by nature, that there is some mysterious malignant German essence 
which always produces war and conquest, the disapproval of Nazism 
in reverse, is founded in the belief that the German people, too, must 
be taken into consideration if a new world order and a new European 
community are organized. It is obvious that the German people can- 
not be excluded from the family of nations—despite any necessary 
punishment. But that does not necessitate the acceptance of specific 
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concrete proposals. Saint Thomas has emphasized that the law of 
nature cannot replace positive law. Positive law which deals with 
determinations and specifications is necessary for an approach to spe- 
cific situations. This point is overlooked by those who believe that 
the recommendation of cooperation and friendly relations among all 
nations settles all conditions of a peace treaty. 


The failure to distinguish between principles which determine the 
ends, and the means which must be used for these ends by applying 
prudential judgments to changing situations, has very often caused 
harmful disagreements with and even opposition to the principles. A 
proposal, such as that to change the German frontiers of 1937, does not 
mean an absolute and un-Christian condemnation of the German 
people as bad by nature. Victims of Nazi attacks have a right to com- 
pensation. It is impossible, therefore, to reject a priori, for example, 
Dutch claims for German territory to obtain reparation for flooded 
Dutch country as immoral, as in opposition to the aim of lasting peace. 
Such cessions will beyond doubt hurt many Germans, but the rights 
of other people too must be taken into consideration. These problems 
have to be approached by prudential judgments, making decisions from 
case to case, just in order to realize principles. 


II. 


I think that the most basic disagreement concerning the fate of 
Germany is caused by differences in judging the role of Nazism in 
German history, in determining the relations between the German 
people and Hitler’s movement. 


Those inclined to separate radically Germans and Nazis believe that 
it would be wise to give Germany a new chance to try democracy and 
that therefore everything hurtful to German feelings—for instance, a 
unilateral complete German disarmament or cessions of territories which 
were parts of Germany before Hitler started his expansion policies in 
1938—ought to be avoided. They are inclined to view the Nazi regime 
as a more or less casual event in German life. They regard the Nazis 
as a gang of tyrants who could have obtained power anywhere under 
certain conditions. They ascribe the rise of the Nazis to such general 
causes as institutional defects of the Weimar Constitution, to insufh- 
cient acquaintance of the German people with the requifements of 
democracy, and to the failure of the non-German world after 1918- 
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1919 to understand the plight of the young German democracy which 
came into being after a humiliating defeat and which did not receive 
any substantial help from those claiming to have fought not the Ger- 
man people but the German imperial regime. They believe that when 
the Nazi regime has collapsed after a military defeat, the German 
people will be happy to accept democratic liberties—some of the old 
parties will reappear, the Nazis will be punished—perhaps even in the 
most severe way—by the Germans themselves. The terrific losses of 
the war will have taught Germany a most impressive lesson. Persons 
holding these views believe that it would be most damaging to impose 
upon Germany harsh conditions which would make the Germans appear 
as a pariah people, which would create lasting inferiority complexes and 
which would increase the number and the influence of Germans in- 
terested in revenge. Therefore, they are for the maintenance of Ger- 
man frontiers as they existed in 1937, they oppose a long occupation— 
sometimes they even reject unilateral German disarmament,—and they 
advocate quick acceptance of Germany as equal partner in international 
organizations. 


On the other hand, there are persons more cautious in differentiat- 
ing between the German people and Nazism. Even if they reject the 
simplifying. view which sees everywhere a thousand-year-old German 
conspiracy against peace and for conquest, which pictures the German 
people as enthusiastically accepting Nazi leadership as long as it seemed 
successful, they assume that Nazism is the result of deep rooted Ger- 
man traditions. It is true that the Nazis did not obtain the support 
of the majority of the German voters as long as free elections were 
possible, but the Nazis constituted a freely collected and actively organ- 
ized leading minority whose orders and policies were accepted without 
much visible resistance. Therefore, German subservience to or passivity 
towards energetic orders given in the name of the state or in the in- 
terest of the nation is seen as the decisive German problem. Why 
could not the democratic, or at least anti-Nazi majority existing in 
Germany develop the necessary energy to stop the Nazis? It may be 
granted further that many accepted the Nazis simply as a national, 
anti-Communist movement which could win over the masses—the 
pauperized middle-class as well as the farmers suffering under the econ- 
omic crisis—for whom the traditional parties and elites of the right 
had lost their appeal. But that does not explain away the fact that a 
particularly ruthless nationalism was developed in Germany, which 
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perfected and carried to an extreme the totalitarian methods and poli- 
cies, and which has popularized a nihilistic attitude in the German 
younger generation. This attitude has existed a long time before Hitler 
became known, and will remain powerful even after the collapse of 
Nazism. Therefore, it may be said that it is for the German people 
a historical tragedy—trising out of a complex of reasons differing for 
the various social and traditional groups—to have remained immature 
politically or to have identified its national tradition with a spirit of 
conquest and a ruthless will to power. Most admirable German in- 
stitutions and attitudes have worked as very useful instruments of 
evil forces. The civil servant made the perfect war economics of the 
Nazi regime possible because he was so efficient and so well trained; 
but he did not believe himself responsible for the orders which he 
carried out dutifully. 


Persons accepting this view of the development of the predominant 
German attitude towards those in power and towards politics in general, 
do not believe that a quick rise of democracy will be possible in Ger- 
many. Will democratic parties—if they reappear under the protection 
of the allied armies—not be accused of being heirs.of defeat? Will 
democratic parties not be helpless when faced by an expected Nazi’ 
or pro-Nazi” Underground? Will a peace-loving German majority 
not become a tool of war-loving or war-preparing groups? Un- 
intentionally, such a view is strongly supported by the former Social- 
Democratic leader, Sollmann, who said that the Nazis won in Germany 
because they were indecent and inhuman, whereas the adherents of 
the Weimar Republic were defeated because they were decent and 
humanitarian. Therefore, those who are somewhat sceptical about 
democratic chances in Germany, claim that it is in the interest of the 
decent German majority not to rely too much upon a German democ- 
racy which would make the victory of ruthless minorities easy. 


Il. 


The various interpretations of the historical and social background 
of Nazism produce various answers to the questions: Will it be neces- 
sary in the interest of lasting peace to dismember Germany politically? 
Or, will it be possible to maintain German unity and accept—sooner 
or later---a re-educated and reformed Germany as an equal partner in a 
forthcoming international organization? 


Those who, with the: former Undersecretary of State, Sumner 
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Welles, recommend disruption of German unity must not advocate a 
destruction of the German people for that is, of course, in absolute 
opposition to Christian principles. Sumner Welles has emphasized 
that the political partition of Germany must be handled so as not to 
hamper the economic opportunities of the German people divided 
among various states. Sumner Welles believes that a political parti- 
tion is necessary because German unification, as developed in the nine- 
teenth century, is indissolubly linked with the supremacy of a militarist- 
ic spirit finding its most efficient expression in the General Staff, which 
may be able to survive the defeat of the Nazi regime. This view dis- 
sociates German political unity from the welfare of the German people. 
It corresponds to the opinions held by many prominent Germans before 
the creation of Bismarck’s Empire; they did not believe that the particu- 
lar character of the German people and its various groups required a 
political unification. This view in no way denies the greatness of the 
German contribution to the intellectual and civilized life of mankind. 
Goethe, for example, was completely disinterested in the German 
national movement. Even Bismarck had doubts that a centralized 
political organization would correspond to the German national char- 
acter. In a famous chapter of his memoirs he expressed his belief that 
the Germans would always need a kind of loyalty to a particular state, 
represented by a particular dynasty. And there was in Germany an 
old tradition—though suppressed since the spectacular successes of 
Bismarck’s empire and regarded as anti-national especially after the 
defeat in the first world war; this tradition was opposed to the kind of 
unification accomplished by Bismarck, and her representatives longed 
for a restoration of a loose confederation based upon the universalistic 
ideologies of the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages. A sharp 
distinction was made between Bavaria, Austria, the Rhinelands with its 
Catholic character on the one side, and Prussia, with its mechanizing 
administrative methods and its militarism on the other side. Will it be 
possible to revive this tradition, as Welles apparently assumes, and to 
utilize it for a political partition of Germany, under the maintenance 
of German economic and cultural life? 


This policy, which would replace Germany by Germanies because 
it believes that the spirit of world conquest and aggression goes far 
beyond the Nazi regime, is opposed on various grounds. It is claimed 
that a return to ideologies powerful before 1866 and 1870 is no longer 
feasible. It is said that the German people cannot conceivably be 
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denied the right of national unification given to other peoples. All 
artificial barriers notwithstanding, the various parts of the German 
people would strive to come together. Religious and traditional differ- 
ences are not strong enough to prevent that, though the case of Austria 
is a special one: the Anschluss was a very recent event, and Austria 
is backed by a long tradition of a statehood of her own. An increase 
of Austrian territory—for instance by including in it some parts of 
Bavaria—could be considered perhaps, but even such an attempt would 
encounter psychological and economic difficulties. It is further stated 
that it is possible to separate national unification from the expansionist 
ideologies which culminated in Nazism. A complete reorganization 
of the German political structure could eliminate Prussian hegemony, 
could revive the autonomous lives of the various German territories, 
and would thereby make an over-centralization impossible. Such an 
over-centralization was not only a prerequisite of Nazism, but was 
tremendously strengthened by Hitler’s regime. 


Of course, this federalist reorganization and democratization of 
Germany would be extremely difficult. After 1918 the Prussian govern- 
ment—at that time dominated by democratic parties—succeeded in 
making any attempt to break up Prussia appear as an anti-national 
enterprise, as a first step in the surrender of German territory to the 
French enemy. Those inhabitants of the Rhinelands who were for a 
Rhenish Republic inside a German Federation were moved to abstain 
from their policies by the fear of appearing as anti-German under the 
patronage of anti-German French generals. Past experiences do not 
encourage too much reliance upon the German labor movement as a 
force which would guarantee a democratization of Germany. The 
moderate, social-democratic elements of the German labor movement 
were not able, after 1918, really to dislodge big business and Junkers 
from their dominant controlling positions. On the other hand, com- 
munistic groups could not exercise a dominant influence without being 
backed by the USSR, and therefore they would make Germany a battle- 
field between the powers. 

IV. 


But even if German dismemberment is rejected, the question re- 
mains: Will it be possible to restore the German frontiers of 1937, as 
advocated, for instance, by the Harvard historian, S. Fay? This ques- 
tion too has to be answered by prudential judgments—for German 
territorial compensations to peoples who were victims of unjust aggres- 
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sion and whose population suffered great losses can surely be justified 
by moral principles. Such territorial changes would not destroy the 
German people and those Germans who would not like to live under 
non-German rule could return to Germany in order to take the place 
of those who were victims of the war. 


But could not other objections be raised? I do not think that the 
objection: “Frontiers are today not important, what matters is the 
creation of a supra-national European unity” is too impressive. If 
frontiers do not matter—why has this principle to be applied only in 
favor of Germany? Could it not be applied in order to justify Polish 
or Dutch claims? Non-Germans must be compensated for the losses 
suffered by German conquest. But what about prudential considera- 
tions? Many influential Poles oppose the expansion of Poland to 
the Oder line—as offered by Russia. They fear the creation of a 
German irredenta with which the Polish state could not deal success- 
fully. How far'can such an irredenta be avoided? Can the adjust- 
ments of German frontiers not be arranged in such a way that the trans- 
fer of strong German groups to Poland will be avoided? 


Some amputation of German territory may be justified, but it must 
be kept within reasonable limits. But what about German resentment 
which will be created by any cession or by internationalization of in- 
dustrial centers, such as, the Ruhr territory? To this objection it may 
be answered: What about the resentment of non-German peoples in 
Europe? Is there not a danger that their resentment will endanger 
the rise of a spirit of peace—why ought the victims of Nazism be less 
subjected to feelings about injuries than Germans? Some compensa- 
tion is due to them—not only by German reparations and by participa- 
tion of their forces in the occupation of Germany, but also by the 
cession of German territory. 


It is important to pay attention not only to German feelings but 
also to the attitude of the once conquered nations toward the German 
people. It was not only the Nazis who carried out the occupation but also 
those Germans, who without Nazi leadership would never have started 
a policy of conquest and who even did not like—at least in their hearts 
—the Nazi methods, sometimes trying to soften them and to avoid 
them. But this has not kept the German people from appearing as 
the backers—a few heroic cases excepted—of the Nazi regime. Ener- 
getic demands for a harsh dealing with Germany are made, therefore, 
in order to teach the Germans a lesson and to obtain security against 
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any new attack of the future. The consideration of this attitude leads 
not only to claims for German territorial concessions but also to re- 
quests for a severe punishment of the so-called war criminals. This 
punishment is not only necessary in order to break the prestige of 
leaders and helpers of aggression among the German people, but it is 
required in order to prevent a lasting poisoning of the atmosphere of 
Europe. Harsh punishment of war criminals may be advocated just 
in order to make the transition period after the war as short as possible. 
Nothing can be said from the moral point of view against the utiliza- 
tion of special German formations known for their ruthlessness—such 
as the SS—as labor battalions in order to build up what they destroved. 
The problem will be to maintain a limit which does not obliterate the 
distinction between the German masses who were more or less passive, 
sometimes unwillingly compelled, followers and the more active pattici- 
pants who, after a cautious attitude in the beginning of the Third 
Reich, became enthusiastic supporters and who discovered the evil 
character of the regime only after its defeat appeared unavoidable. 


The same approach must be used in determining the solution of the 
reparation problem. General promises of a universal restoration of 
booty are useless if they are qualified by the statement that the living 
standard of the German people cannot be endangered. But here also 
a swift and harsher solution is preferable to a milder one which would 
require execution over a long period—as the Dawes-Young plan did. 


There is comparatively little disagreement about the necessity of a 
German disarmament. Those who claim that such a disarmament 
would hurt Germany are faced by the argument that just the unique 
role which the German armed forces have played requires particular at- 
tention. The strange belief that only a German army could check Soviet 
Russia does not refute the experience that this army could assume the 
opposite role and return to a policy of collaboration with the Red 
Army, as practiced after Rapallo (1922). The central importance of 
German disarmament is recognized also by the Economist, which ad- 
vocates a moderate peace. But can disarmament be separated, as the 
Economist believes, from other problems? The very necessity of dis- 
armament demands close supervision of German economic life and 
taises the question of internationalization of German industrial centers 
—particularly of the Ruhr territory; it makes a long occupation neces- 
sary, and can be used as a justification for a reduction of German 
territories. 
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The necessity of a real disarmament is also closely related to the 
so-called re-education, of the German people. It is obvious that such 
a re-education must aim at a real rejection of all aggressive minorities 
by the German people—an exterior acceptance of humanitarian and 
pacific ideologies after the defeat does not necessarily mean that the 
chances for militarist and nationalist groups to seize power again have 
disappeared. That is a most important lesson of the Weimar period. 
There are surely many Germans who did not accept the Nazi ideology 
or even a less ruthless aggressive militarism, but they were not strong 
enough to resist the active brutal minorities. They were afraid to 
appear as less national than nationalists and Nazis, to apply strong 
measures against those who used laws and democratic liberties only in 
order to come into power. Those who are for a strong policy of long 
supervision and of caution towards democratic movements in Germany 
have the experiences of the Weimar Republic as an impressive argument 
on their side. The German democrats were not insincere, but they 
were weak and paralyzed by their inferiority complex which made them 
fearful of appearing less national than other groups. Democracy was 
widely discredited in Germany as not corresponding to true German 
conditions, and as resulting from a capitulation before an alien spirit. 
What the Nazis developed in crude primitive forms, was developed 
before them by leading German intellectuals, professors, and poets in 
various sophisticated ways—from Plenge to Spengler, from Sombart 
to Moeller van den Bruck, from Paul Lensch to Ernst Juenger. 


V. 


We have up to this point discussed the possibilities of peace con- 
ditions insofar as they concern Germany. But any settlement with 
Germany is related to universal problems. It is impossible to separate 
the peace with Germany from the relations among other powers. Most 
important will be the consideration that the conditions imposed upon 
Germany must not disturb the relations among other powers. If they 
would do that, then we would be threatened with an open resumption 
of balance of power politics which would make any peace with Germany 
a short lived arrangement. Any effective settlement with Germany 
which would last and which would help towards a really workable 
international organization must prevent any possibility of a power 
group using Germany as a means to threaten other powers. Such a 
use of Germany would only create situations in which Germany could 
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again threaten to make a choice between East and West, to appear 
to Russia as supporting Russian anti-capitalism against capitalistic 
western and American powers, and on the other hand to appear to the 
West as a helper against bolshevistic dangers. 


The peace with Germany must be regarded as a part of the uni- 
versal peace settlement which can only be a lasting one if a lasting 
cooperation of the United Nations is secured. This necessity must 
be considered by those who are concerned primarily with German feel- 
ings, who believe that the Germans must not be hurt too much. They 
overlook two most important fundamental facts: first, any defeat will 
hurt German nationalists who will regard it as an expression of injustice 
and who will be inclined to denounce the slightest concession imposed 
upon Germany as an unpardonable crime; secondly, there are, besides 
Germany, other powers on the European continent. The problem will 
be to find a proper adjustment between the claims of the various victims 
of Germany from France to Poland, from Norway to Greece and the 
necessity of maintaining the existence of the German people. The 
alternative between a lenient and harsh peace for Germany is not the 
important one. A peace settlement is necessary which does not appear 
as a peace rescuing Germany from the consequences of her conquest 
policies and, on the other hand, which does not exclude, after a period 
of transition and observation, the participation of Germany in the inter- 
national organization of the nations of the world and of Europe. Of 
course, this participation must be sincere and not merely a means to 
recuperate power for a new try at expansionism. 


That is the reason why the settlement with Germany cannot be 
separated from the organization of cooperation among the allies, and 
why this very question, What to do with Germany? is the question 
which is in the center of the debates among the leading great powers. 
The future relations with Russia are of utmost importance for the 
formulation of the conditions for Germany. There are two dangerous 
possibilities: Either Russia tries to use the Free Germany committee 
in order to have a German power potential on her side—a possibility 
which is extremely unlikely, due to the Russian experiences with former 
attempts at a Russo-German collaboration; or Russia becomes a leader 
of those European powers, the most important among whom would be 
France—who are afraid that a mild peace for Germany will not re- 


move the German threat. 
a 
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This brief survey of some of the problems with which the peace settle- 
ment with Germany is faced was destined to show that it will be a very 
difficult task especially for those who believe that all peace conditions 
ought to be subservient to moral principles without the recognition 
of which a lasting peace is impossible. Sentimentality can be as detri- 
mental to this work as the spirit of hate and revenge which makes 
Germany responsible for all evils in the world and accordingly believes 
that the harshest conditions are always the best. A view which assumes 
that Germany has no political power left—due to terrific losses in this 
war—overlooks realities. Other peoples have lost at least as much as 
Germany—due not only to losses on the battlefield, but due to a 
systematic extermination and starvation policy organized by the Nazis. 
There is, of course, the hope that those Germans who were opposed 
to the Nazi spirit and who often, as individuals or in small groups, 
performed very admirable heroic actions without being able to deter- 
mine the predominant public spirit, will prevail in the future. This 
will be the result of a long and difficult development. 


Surely everything must be done to help bring about this develop- 
ment, but it would be impossible to rely upon its happening very 
quickly, in a few months. Neither a pessimism which regards the 
German people as incurable, nor a ruthless optimism, which does not 
realize the deep roots of the mentality which resulted in Hitler’s 
tise into power, can determine the attitude towards the forthcoming 
peace settlement. A realistic attitude is necessary. It must not be 
blind and materialistic as Stalin’s so-called realism often appears to 
be with its lack of comprehension of moral issues and principles. On 
the other hand, it must not be misled by a misuse of “moral” appeals 
in the interest of power politics, and self-deception. Only such a 
realism can develop the prudence necessary for the application of prin- 
ciples to the changing contingent situations—which cannot be deter- 
mined in advance by a complete blueprint. That is our reason 
for having considered possibilities only; naturally, it is impossible to 
foresee the situations which will arise at the end or immediately after 
the war. What will always remain is the necessity to combine flexibility 
with principles, to avoid making with Germany a peace of vengeance 
or a peace of unrealistic leniency. 


